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Distribution and Investment of the Townson Bequest 


by Christine Bishop 

In June 1999, the club received a 
bequest from the Townson family. In 
total, this generous gift to our club is 
about $250,000. 

Since the club had never before 
received a donation of this size and there 
were no specifications from the 
Townsons on how the money should be 
used, the HNC executive felt a wide and 
diverse range of consultations within our 
membership was necessary to make 
decisions about how the bequest should 
be handled. Therefore, a finance 
committee was formed to develop a 
recommended policy for the Townson 
bequest and other donations in the future. 

The committee membership is: 
Christine Bishop (president); Glenn 
Barrett (vice-president); Pierre Arnold 
(past president); Margaret McFadyen 
(secretary); Frank Morley (sanctuary 
director); Tom Crooks (program director). 
I want to thank all of these people for the 
extraordinary time and commitment they 
gave to this task. 

Input for decision-making by the 
finance committee was sought from a 
survey of the HNC membership, from 
the collective opinion of the sanctuary 


committee, and the opinions of 16 past 
presidents of the HNC. The finance 
committee met almost monthly in the 
autumn of 1999 and numerous reviews 
and emails flew through hyperspace to 
come up with a policy that was presented 
to the PINC executive in January 2000. 

The policy and recommendations 
were discussed and revisions to the policy 
were presented again to the executive in 
March 2000, With a few minor changes, 
the HNC executive moved to accept the 
report of the finance committee on 9 
March 2000. The purpose of this report 
is to describe the outcome of this process 
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and explain the logic and opinions that 
were used to craft the policy and 
disbursements of the Townson bequest. 

The HNC membership survey asked 
members if they felt the bequest should 
be ‘ spent, invested in low-risk investment, 
or higher risk investments’. One hundred 
fourteen surveys were returned. Of the 
114 surveys, the percentages of members 
who recommended to spend were 37%; 
while 45% recommended no-risk 
investments; 18% recommended higher 
risk investments. 

The range in recommendations was 
‘spend 2% and save 98%’ to ‘spend 
100%’. Although we did not specifically 
ask for suggestions as to how the bequest 
should be spent, comments were received 
on the membership survey forms. The 
predominant suggestion was to spend or 
invest the money in habitat preservation 
and sanctuary purchases. 

Other suggestions included: educate 
MP, MPP, and regional or municipal 
councillors in a one week intense training 
course on their role in local and global 
environment and economy; establish 
scholarships; establish an endowment 
fund; and, make donations to other 
conservation organizations. 
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The sanctuary committee recom¬ 
mended the following: 

• 50% should be used to preserve 
significant habitats 

• first priority for purchases should be 

habitats and lands adjacent to Short 
Hills and Spooky Hollow 

• purchase a sanctuary' in the Hamilton 

and Halton area 

• $10K should always be available for 

start-up work to purchase properties 

• $60K should have some degree of liquid¬ 

ity' (90 days) for land purchases 

• create a land management fund for 
taxes on sanctuaries 

• partner with local conservation authority 

on land acquisitions 

• proactively seek projects for habitat 

protection 

• support Pelee Island Alvar protection 

• investigate grant money available to 

augment atrust fund for land purchases 

• $3K should be earmarked to fundraising 

efforts to purchase Marcy Woods 

The survey of the 16 past-presidents 
was conducted by Jean Stollard. I thank 
Jean and the following past presidents 
who provided their comments: R Elstone; 
J. Miles; T. Dinniw'ell; C. Wood; J. 
Dow'ell; B. Curry'; H. Broker; N. Ralston; 
B Mackenzie; B. Randall; J. StTuger; M. 
Walton; and B. Blashill. Doug McCallum, 
also a past-president, commented 
separately. The past-presidents were 
asked four questions by Jean Stollard and 
their responses were as follows: 

What would you like to see done 
with the money? Fourteen of fifteen 
past-presidents said the money' should be 
used to conserve habitat either by 
purchasing land which HNC manages or 
by donating to organizations to help them 
acquire lands/habitat. 


As a %, how much should be kept 
liquid and how much invested? 
Opinions ranged from a low of 2% 
invested (enough to pay taxes and upkeep 
of new' property) to a high of 100% 
invested 

As a percentage, how much should 
be kept liquid and how much invested? 
The majority advised pursuing secure 
investments such as GIC and counseled 
against stock market/mutual funds. Tw o 
people had no opinion on how money 
should be invested. Two people recom¬ 
mended large donations of25-50% of the 
bequest to organizations such as the FON 
and Bird Studies Canada. 

To what other good use. or uses, 
could the money be put? 

• mounting publicity campaign to inform 

public about the HNC 

• monetary' support to HNC publications 

• doing our own birdathon to raise money 

• scholarships 

• hiring people to conduct ecological 

studies/ inventories 

• purchase lands at Pt. Abino 

• donation to repair the viewing tow ers in 

Cootes Paradise 

• donations/purchase of video equipment 

and interpretive signage 

What use of the money would 
attractfiUure donations? The majority' 
felt that acquiring property and managing 
it well is the best way to elicit future 
donations. Good publicity for the money 
we donate to other organizations was 
also mentioned, One person expressed 
concern that if we do not spend the 
money the membership and others will 
interpret this as inaction and hoarding of 
money. 

The last comment from the past 


presidents is a thought provoking one and 
something wilh which the finance 
committee itself grappled. While the 
committee and the executive felt that 
endowing a portion of the bequest would 
greatly benefit the future projects of the 
HNC, it was also recognized that there is 
an urgent need to protect habitat from 
development now'. If w'e waited to spend 
only the investment income from the 
bequest, many habitats that we w ant to 
protect might not exist in the near or 
distant future. 

Taking this important point into 
account, along with all the input from the 
membership, sanctuary committee and 
past presidents, the HNC executive 
approved the partial disbursement of the 
bequest into our current Sanctuary Fund 
and Conservation Fund and will establish 
four new funds which we plan to 
administer through the Hamilton 
Community Foundation. 

Into the current funds the following 
monies from the Townson bequest w ill 
be disbursed: 

Hamilton Naturalists’ Club 
Sanctuary Fund 

Currently, this fund contains 
approximately $ 10,000. It is recommended 
that this fund be increased by an initial 
investment of $40,000 from the Townson 
bequest. This will be liquid investments 
immediately available for sanctuary' 
projects. The current fund contains 
$10,000 which will be earmarked for 
sanctuary' maintenance. 

From the Townson bequest, $25,000 
be earmarked for possible sanctuary 
investment in tire Pelee Island Alvar Land 
Protection Initiative by the Nature 
Conservancy of Canada (NCC). If and 
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Spring Migration 
Camping Trip 

by Frank Morley 

The HNC’s annual spring 
migration camping tnp will take place 
this year on the weekend of May 12- 
14. Point Pelee group camping is no 
longer available. Rather than switch 
to Sturgeon Woods or Wheatley, we 
are going to use Rondeau Provincial 
Park this year for the nights of the 12 th 
and 13th. 

Rondeau offers excellent birding 
and Carolinian plants. It also has great 
roads for bicycles and roller-blades. 
Families are welcome. This is a great 
w'ay to start to learn about Spring 
flowers and birds. The Group Camping 
Area at Rondeau is less expensive 
than Pelee but ‘ ‘primitive’ ’. 

RV’s and camper trucks can be 
accommodated at Rondeau, unlike the 
situation in previous years at Pelee 
where only tents were permitted. 
Electrical sites are available. 

Rondeau is alcohol free during 
May. We will use the Main 
Campground in the vicinity of the south 
Comfort Station. Campsites must be 
reserved using the Provincial 
Registration System, by phone or 
email. It is easy to pre-register at 1- 
800-ONT-PARK. 

In the past our Pelee trip filled 
quickly, with a waiting list. Now 
everyone that wishes to go, can be 
accommodated, even those deciding 
at the last minute. For help and 
information contact Frank Morley at 
575-0668. H 


when lands are purchased on Pelee Island, 
this money will be donated to theNCC. 

From the Townson bequest, $ 15,000 
will be earmarked for possible sanctuary 
investment in the Clear Creek land 
protection initiative by the Nature 
Conservancy of Canada. If and when 
the Clear Creek lands are purchased, this 
money will be donated to the NCC, 

Hamilton Naturalists’ Club 
Conservation Fund 

It is recommended that this fund be 
increased by an investment of $39,000 
from the Townson bequest. This money 
will be maintained in liquid investments 
and be immediately available for 
conservation projects. It is recommended 
that from the Townson bequest: 

• $ 10,000 be used to underwrite transition 

periods between receipt of grant funds 
for contract personnel. 

• $10,000 be earmarked for habitat 
creation on the Hamilton Harbour 
WaterfrontTrail. 

• $5,000 be earmarked for possible support 

for building viewing platforms in Cootes 
Paradise. 

• $3,000 be earmarked for fundraising 

efforts to purchase Marcy Woods 

• $2,000 be earmarked for habitat 
restoration and interpretive signage at 
the new' Bird Studies Canada site. 

• $9,000 from the Townson bequest be 

maintained in the fund for future 
projects. 

New Funds 

The following FOUR NEW funds 
will be established. HNC plans to 
administer these through a partnership 
with the Hamilton Community Foundation. 


These funds are: 

The HNC Habitat Preservation 
Endowment Fund 

With an initial investment of $60,000 
from the Townson bequest, plus $25,000 
from the current “HNC Sanctuary 
Endowment Fund”, a total of $85,000 
will be endowed. This fund will support 
the preservation of natural habitat. The 
habitat may be either the Club’s Nature 
Sanctuaries or a contribution to the 
sanctuary' investment of other like-minded 
organizations. As an endowment fund, 
only the income from investment of the 
capital ($85,000) can be spent on 
sanctuary purchases. 

The HNC Conservation and 
Education Endowment Fund 

This fund will be created by an initial 
investment of $35,000 endowment from 
the Townson bequest and will support 
conservation and education investment. 
As an endowment fund, only the income 
from investment of the capital ($35,000) 
can be spent on conservation and 
education projects. 

The HNC Managed Reserve Fund 
for Wild Lands 

This fund will be created by an initial 
investment of $51,000 from the Townson 
bequest plus approximately $9,000 from 
the Club’s current Sanctuary' Fund. 
Because it is not an endowment fund, it is 
possible to fl ee up these funds for land 
acquisition in a time frame necessary (3 
months) for the purchase of land destined 
to become a Nature Sanctuary. 

The HNC Fund for Ecological 
Research 

This fund will be created by an initial 
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investment of $25,000 endowment from 
the Townson bequest in order to generate 
sufficient income to support ecological 
research. As an endowment fund, only 
the income from investment of the capital 
($25,000) can be spent on ecological 
research. 

In total, endowed monies from the 
Townson bequest will be $ 120K (48%) 
of$250K. The Townson bequest monies 
supporting habitat protection through 
endowed funds, the managed reserve 
fund or the HNC sanctuary fund w ill be 
$15 IK (60 4% of total $250K) A total of 
$74K (29.4%) will be spent on 
conservation and education projects and 
$25K (25%) wall be spent on ecological 
research. 


professional attention large funds require 
and the investment made with the money 
is overseen by a board of directors. As a 
locally-based foundation, interaction with 
the HNC executive will be efficient 

The annual administration charge for 
the HCF to manage the funds is about 
1.5% of the total funds being managed. 
The HCF reports their earnings and are 
federally mandated to return an income 
of at least 4.5% of the amount invested 
each year. The existence of the funds 
they manage is published in an annual 
report that is widely distributed. This will 
give the HNC funds a high level of 
secuiity, ahigher profile in the community 
and perhaps attract other donations to 
these funds. 


Pelee Island? At present, there are not 
any local significant sites available for 
purchase. Both Clear Creek and Pelee 
Island are relatively local to our area 
especially given the amount of time birds 
spend in and around Pelee. The sites are 
located in southwestern Ontano where 
habitat loss has been the highest in all of 
Ontano. Migratory species in particular 
depend on habitat preserv ation tliroughout 
Ontano. How ever, even for species that 
don’t move far, a connection of habitats 
throughout southern Ontano ensures the 
w ildlife populations in our own area will 
remain diverse, and genetically stable. 
Clear Creek and Pelee Island are 
nationally significant sites as summarized 
in the the follow ing information 


The accompanying table summarizes 
the disbursement plans. 

Partnership with the Hamilton 
Community Foundation 

The Hamilton Community Foundation 
(HCF) has been approached to administer 
these funds because the HCF has an 
excellent reputation for support of 
community projects, other charities, and 
charities that maintain endowment funds. 

They can provide the kind of 


Projects receiving Major Donations 
from the Townson bequest 

Based on suggestions received by 
the HNC executive, there are several 
projects listed for funding from the 
Townson bequest. Two major donations 
are being made to land purchases. These 
are projects currently in progress through 
the Nature Conservancy of Canada. 
Other organizations and individuals will 
donate to these causes as well. But you 
may ask, why Clear Creek and why 


Why Clear Creek? 

This is a 576 acre natural area in 
Kent which includes a ravine of Carolinian 
old growth forest. It is located west of 
Clearville at the junction of Hwy 3 and 
County Road 21 in the old Oiford 
Township, near the Lake Erie shore. 
Currently it is in private ownership and 
requires special permission to enter. The 
property has been marked for logging! 
The Nature Conservancy of Canada 
(NCC) has negotiated a delay in logging 


NAME OF FUND 

Proposed 

Fund 

Manager 

Townson 

Bequest 

Existing HNC 

Funds contribution 
to fund 

TOTAL 

(Townson + HNC 
funds on hand 

Habitat Preservation Endowment Fund 

HCF &HNC 

$60,000 (E) 

$25,000 (E) 

$85,000 

Conservation & Education Endowment Fund 

HCF & HNC 

$35,000 (E) 


$35,000 

Managed Reserve Fund for Wild Lands 

HCF & HNC 

$51,000 

$9,000 (NE) 

$60,(XX) 

Ecological Research Endowment Fund 

HCF & HNC 

$25,000 (E) 


$25,000 

HNC Sanctuary Fund 

HNC 

$40,000 

$10,000 (NE) 

$50,000 

HNC Conservation Fund 

HNC 

$39,000 

$17,000 (NE) 

$56,000 

TOTALS 


$250,000 

$61,000 

$311,000 

IICF - Hamilton Community Foundation HNC = Hamilton Naturalists’ Club E = funds into endowment 

NE = HNC funds on hand that will remain liquid le. Not to Endowment 
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for one year to raise over $1.5 million to 
purchase and steward the property. With 
this campaign, NCC aims to build support 
and momentum for protection of other 
significant woodlands in this most 
threatened area of the Carolinian Zone. 

• Opportunities to protect large woodlands 

in Carolinian Canada are rare. 

• This forest is vast compared to other 

remnants in agricultural south-western 
Ontario. It is one of the largest in 
Kent or Essex Counties outside of 
Rondeau Provincial Park and Point 
Pelee National Park. 

• Nearly all other creeks in Lake Erie’s 

western basin have been cleared for 
pasture land or channeled for drainage. 
It has one of the oldest successional 
fields in southwestern Ontario, released 
from farming 50 years ago. 

• It has the largest trees found in the 1998 

Ontario Heritage Woodlands Study. 
One giant Bur Oak specimen has a 
DBH of 158 cm! Dozens of other 
trees are over 100 cm. 

• It is part of the Provincially Significant 

Kent-Elgin ANSI (Area of Natural 
and Scientific Interest). 

• It is a significant natural area for Kent 

County. 

• It has been nominated and meets the 

criteria for an Internationally Important 
Bird Area. 

• It has pockets of Carolinian Old Growth 

along an undisturbed creek. 

• It is has examples of Floodplain, Ravine, 

Swamp, Hawthorn Savanna and 
Interior Forest Habitat 

• It contains 4 nationally ‘Vulnerable’ and 

one adjacent ‘Endangered’ Species 
as listed by Committee on the Status 
of Endangered Wildlife in Canada 
(COSEWIC). 


The list of species found on the 
property includes: 

Red-headed Woodpecker (vulnerable) 
Red-bellied Woodpecker 
Pileated Woodpecker 
Veery 

Wood Thrush 
Yellow-throated Vireo 
Golden-winged Warbler 
Blue-winged Warbler 
Southern Flying Squirrel (vulnerable) 
Spicebush Swallowtail 
Giant Swallowtail 
Shumard Oak( vulnerable) 

Black Maple 
blackberry 
Shagbark Hickory 
Sycamore 
Buttonbush 
Spicebush 
Sassafrass 
Tulip Tree 

In the ANSI there are Acadian 
Flycatchers (endangered) and over 20 
bird species considered Conservation 
Priorities for Chatham-Kent. 

"Clear Creek has proved to be the 
most consistent breeding location for 
Acadian Flycatchers in Canada over 
the last 15years, Acadian Flycatcher- 
Hooded Warbler Recovery Team 

Why Pelee Island? 

Much of the remaining alvar habitat 
on the island is zoned for development 
although recently it has been designated 
as endangered species habitat for the 
blue racer which may help to slow or stop 
development. If the remaining alvar land 
is protected, the amount of alvar habitat 
on Pelee Island that is protected would 
change from 55% to 80%. 


The remaining alvar on Pelee Island 
is rare Chinquapin Oak savanna habitat, 
including an alvar habitat that is more 
spectacular than the Federation of Ontario 
Naturalists’ alvar which is adjacent to it. 

Many species of significance occur 
on the approximately 150 acres of 
remaining unprotected alvar such as: 

• Bald Eagle (endangered in Ontario) 
nest on it. 

• Yellow-breasted Chat (vulnerable) utilize 

the area 

• Contains key habitat for the Blue Racer 

(endangered in Ontario) and Fox Snake 
(threatened in Ontario) 

• Giant Swallowtail and other rare and 

uncommon butterflies occur 

• Numerous rare plant species occur on 

the property including Blue Lettuce, 
Nodding Wild Onion, Wild Hyacinth, 
Grey-Headed Com Flower 

How will the HNC handle the 
income from the endowment funds 
and future donations to the HNC? 

The disbursement of annual income 
from HNC Hamilton Community 
Foundation Funds will be as follows: 

1. The disbursement of income from 
The HNC Habitat Preservation Endow¬ 
ment Fund 

• 50% wall be invested in the Managed 

Reserve Fund for Wild Lands 

• The balance of the annual income shall 

be allocated by resolution of the HNC 
Board of Directors between the HNC 
Habitat Preservation Endowment Fund 
and the HNC Sanctuary Fund. 

Explanation: Since the Managed 
Reserve Fund for Wild Lands will be 
suddenly depleted to permit a land 
purchase, this necessitates a strategy to 
replenish the reserve fund. At the same 
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time it is also necessary to continue to 
build the HNC Habitat Preservation 
Endowment Fund to ensure increasing 
annual revenues. 

2. The disbursement of income from 
The HNC Conservation and Education 
Endowment Fund 

• 25% of the annual income be re-invested 

in the endowment fund and 

• the balance of the income (75%) be 

allocated by resolution of tire HNC 
Board of Directors to the HNC 
Conservation Fimd. 

3. The annual income from the HNC 
Managed Reserve for Wild Lands will be 
100% reinvested in the Managed Reserve 
for Wild Lands. 

4. The disbursement of annual income 
from the Hamilton Naturalists Club 
Ecological Research Fund is still at tire 
discussion stage and will be finalized at 
the next HNC executive meeting. 

5. A brochure will be prepared 
outlining donor choices and the methods 
by which donations can be made. 

DONORS CHOICES: 

Policy: The HNC will utilize 
bequests and donations in accordance 
with the documented wishes of the 
donors. 

Policy: HNC- or HCF-sanctioned 
Revenue Canada charitable tax receipts 
will be issued for all donations / bequests 
received. 

Policy: The donor’s wishes are 
paramount. In the event that the donor 
places no restrictions on the fluids, the 
following polices will apply for the 
allocation of unrestricted donated / 
bequeathed funds: 


A) Unrestricted donations / bequests 
of $ l ,000.00 or less shall be allocated and 
utilized at the discretion of the HNC 
Board of Directors 

B) Unrestncted donations / bequests 
greater than $ 1,000.00 shall be disbursed 
as follows: 

(i) 70% to either of the three 
endowment funds, the Managed Reserve 
Fund for Wild Lands, or the 1TNC 
Conservation Fund, or some percentage 
split amongst all or some of the above 
funds, by resolution of the HNC Board of 
Directors. 

(i i) 30 %to be allocated and utilized 
at the discretion of the HNC Board. 

C) Sanctuary donations / bequests 
whereby 100% is designated to the 
Hamilton Naturalists’ Club Habitat 
Preservation Endowment Fund can be 
made directly to the Hamilton Community 
Foundation (HCF) or directly to the HNC. 

D) Conservation/Education donations 
/ bequests whereby 100% is designated 
to the Hamilton Naturalists’ Club 
Conservation/ Education Endowment Fund 
can be made directly to the Hamilton 
Community Foundation (HCF) or directly 
to the HNC. 

E) Ecological Research donations/ 
bequests whereby 100% is designated to 
the Hamilton Naturalists’ Club Ecological 
Research Endowment Fund can be made 
directly to the Hamilton Community 
Foundation (HCF) or directly to the HNC. 

F) Managed Reserve Fund donations/ 
bequests whereby 100% is designated to 
the Hamilton Naturalists’ Club Managed 
Reserve Fund for Wild Lands can be 
made directly to the Hamilton Community 
Foundation (HCF) or directly to the HNC. 


G) Donations can also be split 
between the above mentioned funds or 
made direct to the Hamilton Naturalists' 
Club General Operating Fund, the 
Conservation Fund or the Sanctuary 
Fund 

Policy: Estate bequests in excess of 
$25,000 or more will be recognized by 
subtitle and aligned with the designated 
endowment fund or Managed Reserve 
(example Townson bequest) in accord¬ 
ance with the current HCF rules. The 
annual published acknowledgement by 
the Hamilton Community Foundation will 
coincide with the publication of the annual 
HNC financial fund statements. 

Conclusions 

There is still w'ork to be done 
regarding the Townson bequest. The 
official arrangements with tire Hamilton 
Community Foundation need to be 
arranged and a strategy for publicizing 
the funds and our donations to projects 
will be developed. This work will continue 
through the efforts of the finance 
committee and the HNC executive.^ 

Picture a Plant 

Interested in plant photography? 
The April 20 meeting of the Plant 
Study Group will feature Lois Evans, 
who will explain the fundamentals of 
photography as it applies to plants and 
working in the field. The meeting is at 
7:30 pm in Scout House, 375 James 
Street South in Hamilton. 

This meeting will be followed with 
a field trip on April 29th so that we 
can practise our new’ skills. The time 
of the field trip will be announced at 
the April 20th Plant Study Group 
meeting. 
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Meet your new HNC Field Events Director 


by Jocelyn Neysmith 

Heather Wilson’s first close 
encounter with “wild” creatures took 
place in her backyard when she was all 
of four years old. What she thought w as 
a cat turned out to be a raccoon, and 
gave her a bit of a scare! Fortunately for 
us, the experience didn’t dampen her 
budding interest in nature. 

As it turns out, Field Events Director 
is a perfect fit for Heather, who has been 
camping since childhood. She first went 
camping with her aunt and uncle, who 
taught her to fish, track animals and 
identify trees. On her first trip to 
Algonquin Provincial Park at the age of 
18, she and her sister had their tent soaked 
in the rain - but the weekend was 
memorable nonetheless as she saw her 
first red trilliums. 

Heather recalls another trip to 
Algonquin during which she and a friend 
got snowed in - despite the fact that it 
was May! By this time they had a bigger, 
better tent, though, and were able to stay 
warm by keeping rocks from the fire in 
their sleeping bags. 

In the early 1990s, Heather joined 
the Federation of Ontario Naturalists 
(FON), but it wasn’t until she attended an 
FON conference in Manitoba that she 
learned about the HNC. She had a 
desire to see the prairies, so Heather 
flew out to Edmonton and took a bus east 
to Winnipeg, where she met Walter Munn 
and other HNC members at the 
conference. She took a sketching lesson, 
realized just how' much there w'as to see 
in nature and wondered how' she could 
ever have done tilings like spending a 
week canoeing through Algonquin without 


Volunteer Corner 
This month we introduce you to a 
new member of the Hamilton 
Naturalists' Club's Board of Directors 
.who was elected to the position of 
Field Events Director at our AGM last 
October. Heather brings passion for 
and experience with birding. botany 
and education to the current Board. 
Many thanks to past Field Events 
Director Terry Stortz for preparing a 
superb program for the year 2000. 


bringing a pair of binoculars along! 

Back in Hamilton after the FON 
conference. Heather began attending 
HNC meetings, where she learned about 
birds, trees, the prairie restoration work 
at Spooky Hollow' and the creation of the 
Cootes Paradise fishway. She started 
birding and also took horticultural courses 
to learn about permaculture, which 
involves encouraging the plants that grow 
naturally in an area 

Heather had become an avid 
gardener, but “decided not to spend my 
life perfecting my own backyard”. So 
she reduced the amount of grass on her 
property, planted trees and put up 
birdfeeders. She then got involved in the 
creation of a semi-naturalized garden at 
Chedoke Hospital, putting in trees, rocks 
and trails; she learned about shrubs, and 
produced a low'-maintenance, pesticide- 
free garden. 

A couple of years ago, Heather 
volunteered as a Junior Naturalists' Club 
leader. She continues to teach her nieces 
and nephew about nature, and has gotten 
them enthusiastic about hiking. She 
believes that the children “are better off 


for their appreciation of nature’ ’. 

Current Sanctuary Director Frank 
Morley got Heather involved in the HNC 
Sanctuary Committee, and she enjoys 
doing work in the sanctuaries and 
observing the myriad butterflies in the 
summer. ‘' She’s a tireless worker when 
it comes to Sanctuary projects”, says 
Frank, “possibly fueled by an overdose 
of caffeine! Heather has also helped out 
on the Social Committee; she’s really the 
type of member we need”. Heather 
encourages Club members to visit the 
properties more often, but cautions visitors 
to “make sure you have a good map”! 

This will be the third year that 
Heather has been involved in the 
FalconWatch in downtown Hamilton Don 
McLean mentioned the program to her, 
and she’s been a “peregrine parent” 
ever since! According to past Lead 
Monitor Don Gleig, Heather put in more 
hours than any other volunteer. “She 
was an official member of the ‘dawn and 
dusk patrol ’, entertaining fellow volunteers 
with her ‘unique’ sense of humour”, 
chuckles Don. 

Heather often finds herself driving 
along King Street to check on the birds; 
the peregrine falcons have become so 
well-known that when she’s on the street 
she often gets asked if she’s looking for 
the birds! At the moment she’s busy 
working on setting up a Falcon Suite for 
this year’s program. “The more you 
extend yourselfto explain something, the 
more fascinating life appears”, says 
Heather. She volunteers because 
‘ ‘ society needs to recognize that there is 
just so much out there in nature to 
explore”. Wise words indeed.!! 
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Effort to Save Cruickston Park Farm 


by Frank Mot ley 

The Nature Conservanc) ofCanada 
has submitted a letter of intent to acquire 
environmentally-signilicant portions of the 
Cruickston Park Farm, a large parcel of 
land located on the outskirts of the City of 
Cambridge. The Farm has been the 
focus of intense local concern since the 
University of Guelph announced its 
intention to sell the 913 acre property late 
last year. 

Cruickston Park Farm may be one 
of only a handful of old growlh pre¬ 
settlement forests remaining in Southern 
Ontario. Cruickston Park combines 
floodplain, old growth pre-settlement 
forest, a cold water stream, alvar, open 
fields, limestone outcroppings, 25 metre 
high clifTs, waterfall, and rare plants. 

It contains a Provincially Significant 
Wetland, Local Life Science Area of 
Natural and Scientific Interest, significant 
biological area for wildlife (OMNR) and 
is a designated Environmentally Sensitive 
Area in the Region of Waterloo. 

The property is a significant part of 
the natural and cultural heritage of the 
Grand River, one of a handful ofHeritage 
Rivers designated in Canada. It is home 
for rare plants like Maidenhair Spleenwort. 
Smooth Cliff-brake, Hairy' Beardtongue, 
Rock Polypody, Native Flowering Crab, 
LizardsTail, American Bladdernut, 
Northern Prickly Ash, Gremander, and 
White Camas, as well as regionally rare 
breeding birds, like Orchard Oriole and 
Noilhem Bobuhite, and reptiles, including 
Smooth Green Snake and Queen Snake 

It also contains one of the four finest 
examples of the Guelph Limestone 
Formation in southwestern Ontario with 


impressive limestone cliffs and an alvar 

The University has listed the land 
internationally as an upscale residential or 
business opportunity, and formal offers 
are required to be submitted by March 
21, so the Conservancy must be in a 
position to close the purchase as quickly 
as possible. You can help make that 
happen. Pledge and information sheets 
for both the Cruickston and Clear Creek 
properties will be available at the next 


HNC membership meeting. Or you can 
call Frank Morley at 575-0668 for more 
information. 

More information is also at ailable 
from theNature Consen ancy of C anada 
Ontario Region Office, 121 Wy ndham 
Street North, Suite 202, Guelph Onlano. 
N1H4E9; Phone 1-877-343-3532. email 
ontario@natureconservancy ca The 
contact person is Michelle Kanter ||j 


Junior Nats 
That’s the Place to Be 

Meeting: February 26,2000 

by Miranda Botis 

We went hiking through the fog, 
the whole place was one big bog. 

Listening to the sound of birds, 
our feet sound like elephant herds. 
Rain was falling off the trees, 
we all stopped to feed the chickadees. 
Tom has shed his hair for spring, 
just like moose, bears and things. 
Cindy came out and showed some slides, 
our boots were like big mud pies. 
We learned how to save a bird, 
great homed owls we have heard. 


So bring your binoculars, nets and boots 
And come discover the Paradise we call Cootes 
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Love at Four A.M. - the Life of the Cecropia Moth 


by Jim and Jecm Slot lard 

At our March meeting we were 
swept along into late May as Bill Randall, 
retired teacher, Past President of the 
Club, and a former recipient of the 
Environmentalist of theYear Award, 
presented a program devoted to the life 
of the Cecropia Moth; one of his life-long 
passions. 

The Cecropia Moth is the largest 
moth in Ontar io and one of the most 
interesting. Starting in late May or early 
June, the moth emerges from its cocoon 
and begins the cycle that will end next 
spring when the new generation emerges 
to begin the cycle again. 

The female moth moves very little 
after she emerges from the cocoon. 
Instead, she sends out pheromones that 
attract the males to her. They mate during 
the night and sometimes into the daylight 
hours as well. Then the female lays 250 - 
300 elliptical, white eggs in protected 
places on suitable trees. The larva will 
eat a wide range of plant material including 
Willow, Chestnut, Maple trees or even 
rose leaves. The first “instar” or larval 
stage, is white with a black head. The 
second instar is yellow while the third and 
subsequent instars are green. There are 
five instars in total, the last one is 4-5 
inches long with coloured knobs along its 
back. The larva eat voraciously, because 
once pupated and when the)' emerge as 
a moth, they never eat again. 

Finally, they find a suitable place - 
an inconspicuous branch of the tree they 
are feeding on - and begin to spin their 
cocoon. It is a double cocoon with a 
loose, irregular exterior surrounding a 
smooth, black inner capsule; all made of 


silk. This takes a week to accomplish. 
Then the most wonderful thing happens. 
The body of the larva dissolves into a 
liquid which, over the winter months, 
comes together again to form the adult 
moth. In late spring, they emerge from 
the top of the cocoon and spend several 
hours drying off and pumping fluid into 
their wings, a process called v eination. 
Then the cycle begins anew. 

The Early Birder 

by Christine Bishop 

For the volunteers who helped on the 
baskathon in 1999, thanks! Now we hope 
you will do it again this year! You might 
have seen Bob Curry's recent notes on 
the Ontbird internet listserver: 

r Ihe temperatures were record-high 
so I went to Long Point on Wed., 8 
March ... we saw no great early birds. 

In fact, it was rather flat with no early 
passerines and few ducks. 

What saved the day were three 
species of turtles: Painted, Blanding's 
and Spotted, basking on muskrat 
houses in the Big Creek Marshes, this 
was my earliest record by a week and 
/ thought March 15, 1990 was 
outstandingly early and might never 
be bested. 

March 8 is quite possibly the 
earliest emergence date ever for the 
province, at least for the two less 
common species. 

Late March is a good time to see 
these turtles as they bask to increase 
their body temperatures out of the cold 
waters. Walk around the dyke and 
look at all Muskrat mounds. The 


We are left with some intriguing 
questions. How' does the larva make this 
miraculous change? How can an entity 
change from one form to another with 
the new form arising out of a liquid state? 
Is this liquid a living entity as well? How 
can one tell if it is alive? Perhaps there 
are answers to these questions, but I 
think I prefer to retain the sense of wonder 
at what is truly one of natures marvels.^ 

Gets the Turtles 



parking lot is halfway down the Long 
Point causeway on the west side of the 
road. ’ 

Thanks Bob for enlightening all the 
birders to some turtle sightings! 

This year we will be asking 
baskathoner volunteers to visit their 
monitoring sites tw ice, once in the first 
warmest days in April and again in May 
(you will receive your data sheets any 
day now'). 

Some of the highest counts of turtles 
can be made on the early warm days of 
spring because the water is still cold but 
the hot air temperatures attract the turtles 
out of the water for some serious 
basking action. Also, we remind you that 
we are interested in turtle sightings as 
well as any significant birds, plants, 
butterflies that you see at these sites. 

If you are keen to help out on the 
baskathon, contact Christine Bishop at 
cab.bishop@ec.gc. ca or905-648-8665|f 
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Burning the Christie Prairie 


by Bruce Duncan 

The Hamilton Region Conservalion 
Authority will be doing at least two 
controlled bums on praine sites this spnng 
Volunteers are needed The bums are 
superv ised and safe They are also quite 
interesting - talk to anyone who has 
participated in past years. 

On the morning of Wednesday. Apnl 
5. they will be burning a large section of 
the Ancaster prairie, the finest of the 
naturally occurring prairies in this region 
Bums and shrub cutting over the past 
three years have created good conditions 
for praine plant species and they have 
expanded to cover most of the slope. 
Summer droughts during 1998 and 1999 
have certainly helped as well. Prairie 
plants are well adapted to dry, hot w eather. 

The Christie prairie also needs a bum, 
particularly the more-recently planted 
back section which is still very w eedy. 
This prairie is a project of the Hamilton 
Naturalists’ Club and the HRCA and 
owes much of its success to Lyn Hanna- 
Folkes w ho gave it lots of tender loving 
care in its early years. 

The date for the Christie prairie bum 
has been tentatively set for the morning 
of Wednesday, April 12. Both dates will 
depend on weather because controlled 
bums must be done within a defined 
range of wind and humidity conditions. 

If you w'ant to volunteer, please 
contact Bruce Duncan at the Hamilton 
Region Conservation Authority at 648- 
4427, extension 133 

Earty spring bums are timed to benefit 
prairie plants such as big bluestem, little 
bluestem, Indian grass and round-headed 
bush clover winch send shoots above 


ground late in the spring. The deep roots 
of these prairie plants are usually left 
undamaged by springtime bums. 

Competing plants that prefer cool 
weather have begun to grow earl}' in the 
spring and are shrivelled by the bum. 
Shrubs and small trees are often severely 
damaged and grow' poorly that year. 
Several years of spring burning can 
eliminate many shrubs, trees and cool 
season plants. 

In addition, the blackened ground left 
by the fire absorbs more sunslune than 
unbumed areas. Therefore, burned land 
w'arms up earlier in the growing season 
and dries out faster. All this favours the 
prairie plants to the extent that the}' will 
outcompete the cooler season species. 


RBG is joining hundreds of protected 
areas across the continent in celebrating 
International Migrator}' Bird Day They 
are looking for volunteers to help organize, 
lead walks, and help out on the planned 
workshops. If you are interested, please 
call Brain Pomfret or Nancy Lee- 
Colibaba (527-1158 Ext. 248 or 247) 

There will be at least 10 different 
guided walks available throughout RBG 
between 6:30 a m. and 10 p.m. that day 
and an additional series of workshops on 
topics like Warbler ID, Birding b} Ear, 
and Bird Monitoring at RBG. Individuals 
participating in the events w ill be able to 
search for spring migrants to help create 
a comprehensive mid-migration snapshot 
of the birds of RBG. Sightings can be 
tracked over the day, and lists entered in 
a Bird Count Contest, with pn/es aw arded 


Our local praine sites are all on w ell 
drained sand} or gravel}’ soil and on a 
slope tliat faces the sun for most of the 
day When you add in global warming 
and the recent drought years (which may 
very well be connected), you have 
conditions that are favouring prairies and 
savannahs. That’s good because w'e have 
lost well over 99% of the Hamilton area's 
prairie and oak savannah That loss, of 
course, is a result of land uses follow ing 
settlement that began about 200 years 
ago 

When you volunteer for a controlled 
bum, you are setting the clock back for a 
small part of this region and helping to 
restore one of the rarest plant communities 
in the province. Not only that but it’s fun. 


to the registered participant W'ho sees the 
greatest numb.er of different species on 
RBG property'. 

Birders may also wish to conduct 
their Baillie Birdathon as part of the count. 
Coordinated by Bird Studies Canada, this 
program raises money for research and 
conservation of birds across Canada You 
simply gather pledges from sponsors on a 
per species basis. A portion of the funds 
raised will be designated to support Project 
Paradise. Hike leaders will be equipped 
with two-way radios, so the location of 
rarities can be pinpointed as the day 
progresses to help expand everyone’s 
sightings list. A registration package will 
be provided to all participants who sign 
up by April 28. Contact Nancy Lee- 
Colibaba at (905) 527-1158 ext. 247, or 
by email at <nlee@rbg.ca>.|i 


Migratory Bird Day - May 13 
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Destination Madagascar - Trip of a lifetime 


by Margaret McFadyen 

October of‘98 Don and I embarked 
on die biggest adventure of our lives, a 
three-week bird-watching tour to the island 
of Madagascar! Just getting there was a 
marathon of 20 hours flying time, from 
Toronto to Montreal to Paris to die capital, 
Antananarivo, known locally as Tana. 

We had come to see die incredibly 
rich community of unique plant, animal 
and insect life, a community which has 
been evolving in isolation for the past 160 
million years and is so incredibly diverse, 
many plants and insects are as yet 
unknown to science. Although only about 
10% of the island’s original forests are 
left and these are under siege, the 
government is attempting to save 
representative samples of its natural 
wilderness. It is working with international 
groups such as the World Wildlife Fund 
in an attempt to educate its people towards 
a more sustainable agriculture. 

Since the undegraded habitat is widely 
scattered over a land that is not noted for 
the quality of its roads, birding is an exercise 
in perseverance and endurance. But the 
fact that over 100 species of birds, 100% 
of the land mammals (lemurs being the 
most well-known representatives), 95% 
of the amphibians and reptiles, and 80% 
of the plants and insects are endemic 
makes the hunt more than worthwhile. 

Our trip visited The Spiny Forest and 
the private Berenty Reserve in the south, 
tire rainforest of Ranomafana in the central 
east, the dry deciduous forest of Ampijora 
in the norlhwest and tire lush rainforest of 
Perinet in the northeast. 

Mien we at last arrived in Tulear, 
(the southwestern tip of the island) the 


bus ride to our motel gave us major culture 
shock. The streets w'ere filled with 
rickshaws, Zebu carts and pedestrians, 
which our driver peremptorily tooted out 
of the way. Stores were often little more 
than rickety board counters with sheltering 
roofs and they sold everything from raw 
meat to vegetables, baked goods, live 
chickens, and clothes. Homes \\ ere stick 
shacks thatched with palm leaves or 

Cyclone Disaster 

According to news reports, both 
wildlife and people are suffering 
severely in the wake of the two 
cyclones that hit the Red Island in the 
past few weeks. Bodies of birds and 
lemurs have been seen in the flood 
waters. 

The people live in very flimsy 
homes constructed of sticks, thatch, 
wood, corrugated iron, or adobe. Only 
one in 3 have access to clean water at 
the best of times and the cholera 
outbreak that began last year is 
spreading. Their crops, grown in 
terraced fields, have been badly 
damaged and lost in most cases. 

These people have literally nothing 
if their tiny homes, food crops and 
livestock are destroyed. Even if their 
livestock are not drowned, there will 
be no fodder. Any help we can give 
through such agencies as Care 
International is badly needed. One 
group that has already sent aid is 
Doctors Without Borders which has 
news about the crisis on their w ebsite 
at <www.dwb.org>. Their Canadian 
offices can be contacted at 1-800- 
982-7903. 


covered with rusty corrugated iron held 
down with rocks. Sanitation for the 
general public was non-existent. 

The afternoon of our arrival in Tulear 
the 13 of us plus guide embarked on atrip 
to lfaly some 30 kms northw'est of the 
town on the coast. I will never forget it. 
For the first little while, I wondered w hy 
our bus was lurching and bouncing through 
a land fill site and when we were going to 
come to the road. Then I realized by the 
tracks of previous vehicles and the carts 
we met, that this was the road! In all 
honesty it was more like a demanding 
course for cross-country motorbike 
racing! 

In places, through the sand, you could 
see the remnants of broken tarmac, but in 
the main, the road bed was a ridge of red 
sand or clay punctuated with sharp rocks 
which all vehicles abandoned in favour of 
the ditch. For 30 kms the poor long- 
suffering bus never got out of second 
gear and several times mired in the loose 
sand and had to be pushed. Riding in it 
was like riding a bucking horse. Incredibly, 
the road was quite well travelled. We 
met numerous trucks, grinding and 
wallowing along (one was stuck and still 
there when we returned two days later). 
There were any number of taxibusses, 
the local public transit, and two-wheeled 
carts drawn by zebu cattle. The 
taxibusses w'ere essentially pickup trucks 
with built up sides and seats m the back. 
They were always crammed as full as 
they could hold and looked anything but 
stable on that hummocky terrain. 

The Spiny Forest was a starkly 
beautiful, dry, grey, woodland on deep 
red sand full of weird Baobabs 
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(Madagascar has eight varieties), Octopus 
trees and bizarre, nameless, prickly bushes. 
Even though it looked dead because it 
was the dry season an amazing number 
of birds lived there. Sickle-billed and 
Chabert’s Vangas; Crested and Running 
Couas, reminescent of cuckoos, with 
exotic irridescent blue eye patches; 
Madagascar Harrier Hawks and rare 
Long-tailed Ground Rollers to name only 
a few. 

Tiny, iridescent, blue-green 
Souimanga Sunbirds (very like 
hummingbirds) filled the air with songs 
Madagascar Paradise Flycatchers with 
long streamer tails displayed to each other. 
After much scouting by local guides and 
calling back and forth through the scrub, 
we found the rarest of the rare, a Sub¬ 
desert Mesite. Totally unimpressed that 
we had flown half way round the world 
to see it, it crouched on a branch in 
petrified immobility while we all cautiously 
lined up to savour its intricate brown and 
cream patterning. 

Berenty w ; as mainly memorable for 
the beautiful gallery forest and the lemurs. 
Ring-tailed lemurs greeted us as we 
disembarked from the bus and even tried 
to inspect the contents of our packs. In 
the forest, creamy-white Veroux’s Sifaka 
skipped over the ground on their hind legs 
with their arms in the air like folk dancers. 
Brown Lemurs accosted us on the trails 
m hopes of bananas. At night w'e hiked 
out with flashlights in search of White- 
browed and Scops Owis and the tiny 
Mouse Lemurs that fit in the palm of a 
hand. We were lucky enough to find 
about four of the latter and one gave us a 
particularly good look as it peered down 
from the top of a small palm in goggle- 
eyed dismay. 


Ranamafana was a scenic, heavily 
forested area with deep valleys, rushing 
rivers (the first clear ones w ; e had seen) 
and roadsides bordered with w ild roses. 
Outside our rustic cabin and overhanging 
a mountain stream was a Nelicourvi 
Weaver’s nest complete with singing 
male. He w'as a little finch-like bird with 
black head, golden yellow collar, silver 
grey breast and irridescent olive green 
back, wings and tail. Another beauty 
was the Pitta-like Ground Roller the size 
of a large cuckoo, with a creamy breast 
with a navy V necklace and a back, 
wings and tail of iridescent bronze-green 
edged with sky blue. Our guide also 
found us a painted Mantella frog, small, 
bright green and looking as if he was 
wearing a black muscle shirt. 

The dry deciduous forest of Ampijora 
in the north west was notable forTenrecs, 
Iguanids, Fish Eagles, Broad-billed Ground 
Rollers, a nesting Crossley’s Babbler and 
glorious sightings of the Blue Vanga. a 
bird about the size of a tanager with a 
deep iridescent sky blue head, back, wings 
and tail and a snow white breast. As you 
can see many of the Madagascar birds 
are iridescent and vibrant shades of blue, 
green and bronze are very common. Only 
two birds on the island are red in some 
way, the sparrow-like Red Fodv and the 
Forest Fody. 

Most memorable of all w'as our stay 
in Perinet, the rainforest of the northeast. 
It was just the way you expect a j ungle to 
look, lush and green and thick w ith vines 
and tree ferns. There were even orchids 
blooming. We had an excellent local 
guide who found us dramatic looking 
chameleons and took us on some 
demanding scrambles through the jungle 
in pursuit of elusive birds like White¬ 
breasted Oxylabes and Shorl-legged 


Groundrollers We even found the 
extremely rare Madagascar Serpent Eagle 
(thought to be extinct until the 1960's). 

One day as we were pelting through 
the jungle trying to catch a glimpse of a 
Fossa (Madagascar's largest land 
predator and a member of the mongoose 
family), w'e came across a pair of Indn 
above us in the trees. These are the 
biggest of the lemurs, impressive black 
and white animals. The guide played a 
tape of their call and they both showed us 
their cherry red mouths as the)' set up a 
clamour in reply. Their wild how'ling and 
wailing w ; as awesome, like a cross 
between a wolf and a loon. 

The Indri do this to communicate 
between family groups and we heard 
them a number of times singing their wild 
songs across the valleys of the rainforest. 

While visiting Madagascar is not for 
the faint of heart or the infirm of person, 
we were housed and fed in comfort at 
most places and treated very well. 
Ecotourism and the dollars it brings to this 
hard pressed island is the only thing that is 
encouraging the Islanders to continue the 
fight to preserve the wonderful remnants 
of their natural heritage. 

I would willingly go back if there, 
weren’t so many other places on my list. 
There is so much we didn’t get to see and 
the people are so endearingly friendly. 
Another tour is being planned this coming 
November by the man who led us and it 
will take in a couple of new areas that we 
didn’t get to. I’m so jealous. 

If you are interested I’ve got details 
or you can contact Milt Spitzer, Box 29, 
Site 5, RR1, Cochrane, Alberta TOL 0W0, 
(403) 932-7394, spitzernrtf^cad vision com. 
It is the flip of a lifetime.^ 
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Species at Risk from New Federal Law 


by Don McLean 

The federal government is expected 
to finally introduce endangered species 
legislation as early as the end of Mar ch. 
The Species at Risk Act (SARA) is 
intended to address Canada’s commit¬ 
ments under the 1992 UN Convention on 
Biological Diversity, and represents tire 
first time that Canadahas adopted national 
legislation to protect species threatened 
with extinction. If the Act is passed, it will 
only be 8 years after Mexico and 27 
years after the United States took similar 
action. 

However, it is far from clear that 
SARA will actually do the job. An outline 
of the legislation released by the federal 
government in December has convinced 
many conservation and environmental 


organization that the Act has major 
shortcomings, particularly in the protection 
ofhabitat. 

The outline stated the obvious: 
“Habitat issues are important for about 
75 percent ofthe species currently listed 
as threatened or endangered in Canada. 
Unfortunately, SARA doesn't protect 
habitat. While the Act would “prohibit 
the killing or harming of threatened or 
endangered species” its habitat protection 
is limited to preventing ‘ ‘the destruction 
of their residences”. Stewart Elgie, the 
leading lawyer with the Sierra Legal 
Defence Fund characterizes this as “the 
human equivalent of protecting your 
bedroom and allowing the rest of your 
house and neighbourhood to be 
bulldozed.” 

Elgie is not alone in his criticism His 
concerns are echoed by no less an 
authority than Gerard La Forest, the 
retired Supreme Court judge who wrote 
the major environmental decisions taken 
by the Court during his 14 year tenure 
between 1984 and 1998. In mid-March a 
confidential report written by La Forest 
and University of Alberta law professor 
Dale Gibson was leaked to the Ottawa 
Citizen. The report suggests the proposed 
legislation won’t protect endangered 
wildlife. It argues that the federal 
government has the power to 
protect endangered species, and 
it bluntly warns: ‘‘Failure to 
protect migrator)' birds’ habitat 
will lead to reductions in 
migrator)' bird populations, and, 
in some cases, exterminations. ’ ’ 

As currently planned, 
SARA takes a timid approach 


to Canada's jurisdictional complexity and 
proposes to protect species in collaboration 
with provincial and territorial governments. 
Even the limited protection afforded by 
SARA will only apply’ to the tiny minonty 
of species “under federal jurisdiction or 
on federal lands”. Action in other parts 
of the country will be left to the provinces. 
In the w'ords of the December outline: 

‘ ‘If each jurisdiction acts in its own area 
of competence, the result will be 
comprehensive protection for listed 
species.” That’s a pretty big IF when 
you consider some of those provinces 
are headed by Mike Hams and Ralph 
Klein. 

To be fair, the federal government is 
also promising to install a ‘ ‘federal safety 
net’ ’ in case the provinces didn’t do their 
job, but this would only kick in after a 
consultation process with the foot- 
dragging province or territory. One 
wonders how long tire threatened flora 
and fauna would have to wait for this 
“net” to finally arrive. Especially 
worrisome is the fact that only six 
provinces and territories currently have 
endangered species legislation, and they 
don’t all agree on which species should 
be protected. In addition, this “critical 
habitat safety net’ ’ appears to only apply 
when species recovery programs identify 
“a certain habitat area as critical for the 
survival or recover)' of a species”. This 
could lead to government action, but it 
w ould only ‘ ‘ protect habitat on federal or 
provincial crown lands”, not private 
property. “Voluntary stewardship would 
always be the primary way to protect 
habitat on private lands. ’ ’ 

La Forest and Gibson, on the other 
hand, argue that the federal government 
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has the full constitutional authority to 
protect all endangered wildlife that cross 
international or provincial borders, as w'ell 
as all aquatic species and their habitat. 
According to the Citizen , their report 
cites numerous legal precedents in 
reaching the conclusion that the federal 
government can and should act alone, 
and can protect the habitat of species and 
not just their "‘residences”. Indeed, the 
federal Fisheries Act already protects 
aquatic habitats from pollution and 
alteration, and legislates ‘‘no net loss” 
provisions. 

A second major problem with SARA 
is the politicization of the process by which 
a species gets on the protected list. The 
Committee on the Status of Endangered 
Wildlife in Canada (COSEW1C), a 
scientific body independent of govern¬ 
ment has been responsible up til now' for 
identifying which species are vulnerable, 
threatened or endangered 

It current!)' lists 340 species, of which 
12 are extinct and a further 15 are extinct 
in the wild. There are 87 identified as 
endangered, 75 as threatened and 151 as 
vulnerable. However, the chair of 

Ontario Sasquatch? 

At our May membership meeting, 
Dr. John Bindemagle wall illustrate why 
he is convinvced that most sasquatch 
reports are those of a real North 
American mammal, rather than of 
misidentified bears or humans in a fur 
suit. He will also address the issue of 
sasquatch tracks with aid of some 
plaster casts of tracks and photographs, 
and using sasquatch location reports 
wall show why this subject may be of 
greater importance to Ontario 
naturalists than many of us realize. 


COSEWIC recently suggested the listing 
process is severely limited by funding and 
personnel for studies, and could be in the 
thousands. Under SARA, COSEWIC wall 
continue its identification w'ork, but wall 
now' be directed by a new' Canadian 
Endangered Species Conservation Council 
made up of representatives horn the 
provinces, territories and several federal 
departments including Environment 
Canada, Fisheries and Oceans, and 
Heritage Canada. 

COSEWIC wall make recommend¬ 
ations to this new' Council, but the Council 
will actually decide what ends up on the 
protected list. Of particular concern is 
that this decision will be done by 
“consensus”, raising the prospect of a 
single province or territory blocking the 
listing of species (that happen to be in the 
way of one of their pet projects). 

Another weakness in the legislation 
is the exemption obtained by Agriculture 
Canada which asserts the primacy of the 
health and safely of agricultural plants 
and animals. For example, a few years 
ago, cattlemen wanted to hav e Bison 
eliminated from Wood Buffalo National 
Park because they carried a tuberculosis 
virus that might infect the stock on 
encroaching ranches. 

Richard Lindgren from the Canadian 
Environmental Law Association sums it 
up: “Given the urgency of protecting 
species at risk, a bad law is just as bad as 
having no law. The public will see the 
federal government introducing legislatioa 
but really it’s a charade - an act full of 
half measures that just w'on't do the job.” 

Intensive efforts by conserv ation and 
environmental organizations to improv e 
the legislation are continuing They are 


urging individuals to contact the Minister 
of the Environment David Anderson, and 
other MPs The address is House of 
Commons, Ottawa, Ontario K1A 0A6, 
and no postage is required.^ 


Famous HNCers 

The Hamilton Naturalists’ Club 
found its way into several parts of the 
latest Seasons magazine. Perhaps it’s 
because the Spring issue of the 
Federation of Ontano Naturalists' 
publication is focused on birding. 

Of course, the Club is a member 
of the FON and always included in the 
list of affiliated organizations But this 
issue also has a photo of the HNC’s 
Social Director. Alf Senior was one of 
eleven people who joined a Working 
for Wilderness project at the FON’s 
Stone Road Alvar Nature Reserve on 
Pelee Island last year. A feature article 
describes the experience from the 
viewpoint of a neophyte birder. 

A few' pages later, there is a large 
item on “e-birding” which describes 
how the internet is changing the face 
of ornithology. The example highlighted 
on the first page is an alert posted last 
November on ONTBIRDS fromHNC 
birder Kevin McLaughlin reporting the 
first confirmed sighting of Cave 
Swallows on the east side of the tip of 
Point Pelee. ONTBIRDS is a free 
email service started in 1998 by another 
HNC member, Mike Street, who also 
maintains the Club's website and bird 
hotline. 

You can obtain Seasons by calling 
the FON at 1-800-440-2366, or you 
can visit their new' improved website 
at <wwvv. ontarionature. org>jH| 
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The Wood Duck 


by Rob Dobos 

Total number of species recorded in the HS A during 2000 to Februaiy 29; 128 Underlined species or dates require documentation 
by the Hamilton Bird Records Committee. Capitalized species require documentation by the Ontario Bird Records Committee. For 
species marked with A,#@, all reported records are listed. For all other species, only highlights are listed. 


Observers: Alfred Adamo (AA), Maris Apse (MA), Stan Bajunty (SB), Christine Bishop (CB), Canadian Wildlife Service 
(CWS), GeoflfCarpentier (GCr), Barb Charlton (BC), Mark Chojnacki (MCh), Dawn Christilaw (DCh), Jack Christilaw (JCh), 
Glenn Coady (GC), Jim Cram (JC), Robert Curry (RC), John Dickie Jr. (JDi), Rob Dobos (RD), Dave Don (DD), Jennifer Dow 
(JDw), Jim Dowall (JD), Chris Earley (CE), Gavin Edmondstone (GE), Lois Evans (LE), Jerry Guenther (JGu), Carl Hamann (CH), 
Mark Jennings (MJ), Jean Johnson (J J), Marc Johnson (MJo), Karl Konze (KK), Bill Lamond (BL), Dennis Lewington (DL), Gwen 
Lewington (GL), Laurie Mackenzie (LMk), Lou Marsh (LMr), Margaret McFadyen (MMF), Kevin McLaughlin (KM), George 
Meyers (GM), John Miles (JM), Matt Mills (MM), DaveMilsom(DMi), NormMurr (NM), George Naylor (GN), Linda Nuttall 
(LNu), John Olmsted (JO), Gordon Payne (GPn), Don Perks (DP), Rose Petersen (RP), Bill Read (BR), George Redbum (GR),, 
Dan Salisbury (DS), Glenda Slessor (GS), Anna-Marie Smith (AMS), Bill Smith (BS), lan Smith (IS), Paul Smith (PS), Harold Stiver 
(HS), Mike Street (MS), Tom Thomas (TT), Michael Turisk (MT), Fred Urie (FU), Phill Walker (PW), Dave Wilson (DWi), Brian 
Wylie (BW), many observers (m obs.) 


Legend: 

* -first occurrence for the year 
F -first occurrence for the migration 
L -last occurrence for the migration 
HS A -Hamilton Study Area 
max. -maximum# reported 
win. -wintering 


Plumages, etc.: 
m. -male 
f. -female 
ad -adult 
imm. -immature 
juv. -juvenile 
I s1 yr. -first year 
l sl ba. -first basic 
3 rd ba. -third basic 


Counties/Regions: 

Brant [£tf] 

Haldimand-Norfolk [//A/] 
Halton [HL\ 

Hamilton-Wentworth [ HW ] 
Niagara [AG] 

Peel [PL] 

Waterloo [ITT] 

Wellington [ WL ] 


January - February 2000 

Red-throated Loon#: One at North Shore of Hamilton Harbour [ HW\ Jan 9 * (RD,BC). 

Common Loon: One at N Shore of Harbour Jan 9 1)1 (BS,PW,RD,BC). 

Pied-billed Grebe: One at Hamilton Harbour otTLaSalle Marina [ HW\ Feb 22*-27 (RD,GS,RC etui). 

Honied Grebe: Eight off Fifty Point C. A [HW AG| Jan 9 * (KM,BL,GN); foui off LaSalle Marina Feb 24F(RDem/.); one off 
L.P. Sayers Park, Stoney Creek [HW] Feb 29 (RD). 

Red-necked Grebe: One off LaSalle Marina Jan 2 * (DL,GL,CH), and one there Feb 17F-24 (BW etui). 

Rouble-crested Cormorant: Four at Windermere Basin [HW] Jan 9-Feb 18 (RD,BC;m.obs); one at LaSalle Marina Jan 24 
(BW); four were killed in an oil spill at Dofasco Boat Slip [HW] in mid-Jan {fide CWS). 
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GREAT CORMORANT#: One ad.,one imnv at Fort Credit Harbour \PL\ Feb 19*-29 (DP.AA.DS;m.obs). 

Great Blue Heron: One at Mohawk Lake Jan 2 (BL,KM), one at Kilbride | HL\ Jan 5 (DCh.JCh); one at Shell Park \HL] Jan 

11 (MJ.MM); one at Van Wagners Ponds |7/JT] Jan 15 (DL,GL); one at Red Hill Creek mouth [HW] Jan 25 (MA); one at Christie 
C A [HW] Feb 6 (BW); one at Beverly Community Centre, Rockton | HW\ Feb 8-13 (MJ:BW). one at Grand River, Caledonia 
\HN\ Feb 8 (JM). 

Black-crowned Night-Heron: Two jus at Red Hill Creek mouth Jan 23*-29 (DDetal ), and one there Feb 18(BW). 

Turkey Vulture: One at N Shore of Cootes Paradise \HW\ Feb 11 * (JJ); one at Hwy 8 & Salari Rd | HW\ Feb 28 F (BC), 19 at 
Beamer C.A., Grimsby [AG| Feb 29 (JD etal. ). 

Snow Goose#: Two (1 white, 1 blue) at Middletown Marsh [HW\ Feb 27 * (RD.BC). 

Canada Goose: One "Richardson's" at Bronte Harbour \HL] Jan 30 (KM), one "Richardson's” at LaSalle Marina Feb 28 
(RD) 

Mute Swan: A max. of 53 at Hamilton Harbour Jan 9 (RD,BC). 

Trumpeter Swan: 23 at Hamilton Harbour Jan 9 (RD.BC): 17 at Bronte Harbour Feb 5 (MJ) 

WhooperSwan: One escapee at LaSalle Marina Jan 9-Feb 21 (RD,BC;m.obs) 

Tundra Swan: Two at N Shore of Harbour Jan 9 (RD,BC); one at Spencer Smith Park [HI] Jan 30 (KM); five at Dundas Hydro 
Pond \HW\ Feb 26 F (RD); 17 at N Shore of Harbour (one with neck collar) (RD) and 30 at Dundas Marsh \HW] (JJ) Feb 28,35 
over Dundas Feb 29 (JJ). 

Wood Duck; One m. win. at Desjardins Canal, Dundas \HW] Jan 9-Feb 20 (BS,PW;m.obs ). and two m. there Feb 5 (JJ); one m. 
at NE Shore of Harbour \HW\ Feb 26 F (RD); two at Woodland Cemeteiy | HW] Feb 27 (RD,BC). 

Gad wall: 31 at Bronte Harbour Jan 22 (MJ). 

American Wigeon: 40 at Lakeside Park, Clarkson \PL\ Feb 20 (RD); tw o at LaSalle Marina Feb 22 F and four there Feb 24 (RD 
et al. ): 13 at Woodland Cemetery Feb 27 (RD,BC). 

Northern Shoveler: A max. of 34 al Hamilton Harbour Jan 9 (RD,BC). 

Northern Pintail: 200 at Grand River at Irish Line [//A] Jan 2 (JDi); a max of 32 at Hamilton Harbour Jan 9 (RD,BC); one m. at 
Desjardins Canal Feb 6(RD,BC); onem. at Grand River, Caledonia Feb 8 (JM). four at LaSalle Marina Feb 24 F (RDe/ n/.); 33 at 
Woodland Cemetery Feb 27 (RD,BC). 

Green-winged Teal: A max. of 32 at Chedoke Creek/Princess Point | MU'] Jan 9 (RD.BC); one m. at Desjardins Canal, Dundas 
Feb 4-29 (BW). 

Canvasback: A max. of 800 at N Shore of Harbour Feb 27 (RD,BC). 

Redhead: 440 off Shoreacres [HL] Jan 30 (KM); 550 at Bronte Harbour Feb 5 (MJ); 200 oflfLaSalle Marina Feb 22 (RD). 
Ring-necked Duck: A max. of 55 atNE Shore of Harbour Jan 31 (RD); eight at Snyder Rd, St. Ann’s [AG] Feb 27 F (RD.BC). 

Greater Scaup: A max. of20000 at Hamilton Harbour Jan 9 (RD,BC); one leucistic f. off Green Rd [ HW] Jan 23 (KM); 5000 of 
Shoreacres Feb 3 (RD). 

Lesser Scaup: A max. of4400 at Hamilton Harbour Jan 9 (RD,BC). 

King Eider#: One f. on Harbour at Pier 4 Park Jan 9 (RD,BC), at CCIW Jan 31 (RD). and at LaSalle Marina Feb 20-29 (GCr et 
al. ) provided the first record for the Harbour since 1962; one ad. m. off Stoney Creek Lakeshore Jan 16-Feb 29 (MA et al. ); one f. 
olf Green Rd Jan 23 (KM). 

Harlequin Duck#: One f. off Stoney Creek Lakeshore Jan 1-Feb 29 (KM;m.obs): one I st yr. m. off Van Wagners Beach Jan 2 
(DL,GL,CH), and off L.P. Sayers Park Jan 9 (KM,BL,GN); one ad. m. at Port Credit Harbour Feb 20 (GPn etcil.X one ad. m. off 
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Stoney Creek Lakeshore Feb 23-29 (LNu;m obs). 

Surf Scoter: Onem. at NE Shore of Harbour Jan 31 (RD); a max of200 off Stoney Creek Lakeshore Feb 19(RD). 
White-winged Scoter: 110 at Bronte Feb 5 (MJ); 500 of Stoney Creek Lakeshore Feb 19 (RD). 

Black Scoter: A max of 11 ofTStoney Creek Lakeshore Jan 6 (BW); onem.,one f. offPier Four Park Jan 9 (RD,BC); one ad. m. 
off Stoney Creek Lakeshore Feb 12-19 (KM,RD); one m.,one f on Harbour off Bayshore Park \HW\ Feb 26 (RD). 

Oldsquaw: A max. of52000 off Stoney Creek Lakeshore Jan 9 (KM.BL.GN) 

Common Goldeneye: A max. of7340 off Stoney Creek Lakeshore Jan 9 (KM,BL,GN); one partial albino f. off Green Rd Jan 9- 
23 (KM). 

Hooded Merganser: A max of 22 at Hamilton Harbour Jan 9 (RD,BC). 

Common Merganser: A max. of 1480 at Hamilton Harbour Jan 9 (RD,BC) 

Ruddy Duck: A max. of 160 at Windermere Basin Feb 10 (RD); five at Bronte Harbour Feb 24 (MJ). 

Bald Eagle#: Up to five birds win. around Hamilton Harbour as follows: one subadult -Jan 1 (BW), one ad. -Jan 3-Feb 7 
(GR;RD;m.obs),one2 nd year-Jan 13-Feb 16(BW;RD;m.obs.),twojuv. -Jan 12-Feb24(JDw';RD,m.obs); onejuv. atBronteJan 
25-Feb 6 (FU;MJ); one ad. at Grand River at Glen Morris \BR\ Feb 12(RD.BC); one ad. past Green Rd Feb 27 F (RD,BC) 

Northern Harrier: One at Spencer Gorge Wilderness Area \HW\ Jan 2 (BW); one at Cone 5 W of Brock Rd [HW\ Jan 7 (RD); 
one m. at Old Guelph Rd \HW\ Feb 5 and two there Feb 20 (JJ); one at N Shore of Cootes Paradise Feb 18 (RD); four at 10 th Rd 
E, Saltfleet [ HW\ and one at Hwy 5 W of Brock Rd [HW\ Feb 27 F (RD,BC) 

Sharp-shinned Hawk: One over Bedford Park Dr, Grimsby [AG’) Feb 17 F (GM) 

Cooper’s Hawk: One ad. over Bedford Park Dr, Grimsby Feb 17 F (GM). 

Northern Goshawk#: One ad. at Nassagaweya 4* Line & Sideroad 15 \HL\ Jan 22 * (MCh,LNu); one ad. at Westover Rd N of 
Cone 8 \HW\ Jan 22*-Feb 11 (PS,AMS). 

Red-shouldered Hawk: One ad. win at Puslinch [ WL\ Jan l -Feb 20 (KK et al .); one ad. won at Middletown Marsh Jan 8-Feb 21 
(RD,BC); two over Bedford Park Dr, Grimsby Feb 29 F (GM). 

Red-tailed Hawk: One ad. over Bedford Park Dr, Grimsby Feb 23 F (GM); 224 at Beamer C.A. Feb 29 (JD etal ). 

Merlin#: Wintering birds included: one at Northview Cres, Burlington \HL | Jan 3 (MJ), one at Hamilton Beachstrip [HW\ Jan 9 
(KM,BL,GN); one at Plains Rd, Aldershot \HL\ Jan 9 (RD,BC); three in Brantford \BR ] Jan 15 (BL); one at Sedgewick Forest 
Park, Oakville [HL\ Jan 15 (MJ); one at Bronte Harbour Jan 22 (MJ), one at Lakeshore Rd, Clarkson \PL\ Feb 1 (MA); one at 
Harrisburg [BR] Feb 12 (RD,BC); one at Woodhill Rd & Cone 2 [HW\ Feb 13 (BW); one at Chedoke Park, Hamilton [HW\ Feb 13- 
19 (JO); one at Hwy 25 S of Milton \HL\ Feb 21 (MT). 

Peregrine Falcon#: At least two birds win. around Hamilton area through the period (m obs ); one at Ford Plant, Oakville [HL\ Jan 
7 (DMi); one ad. over Bedford Park Dr, Grimsby Feb 23 (GM). 

Gray Partridge#: 10 at Brantford Airport [/?/<] Jan 15*(DL,GL), andll there Jan 23 (DWi). 

Ring-necked Pheasant#: One m. at l sl Rd W & Mud St \HW\ Jan 28 (LE); one m. at Cone 5 W of Valens Rd [HW] Feb 22 
(BC,RD). 

Wild Turkey#: 14 at 1 st Rd W & Green Mt Rd \HW\ Jan 11 (RD). 

Virginia Mail#: One win. at Hendrte Valley, Aldershot [ HL ] Jan28*-Feb 1 2 at least (TT,RD;m.obs.). 

American Coot: A max. of 173 al Hamilton Flarbour Jan 9 (RD,BC); nine at Bronte Harbour Feb 6 (MJ); three at Grand River, 
Caledonia Feb 8 (JM). 
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Killdeer: One at Middletown Marsh Feb 26 * RD) 

Common Snipe: One at Christie C. A. \HW ] Feb 5 * (RD.BC); one at Beverly Community Centre, Roclcton Feb 9 (MJ). 
American Woodcock: One displaying at Westover Rd N of Cone 8 Feb 27 * (PS) was an early migrant 
Bonaparte’s Gull: One at Van Wagners Beach Jan 3 * (RD) 

HEERMANN’S GULL#: The L'ba. bird win. in Toronto (I sl Ontano record) appeared briefly at LaSalle Manna Feb 23 *(LNu 
era/) providing a nice addition to the Hamilton checklist. 

Ring-billed Gull: 200 past CCIW Feb 17 F and 4000 at Hamilton Harbour Feb 21 (RD) 

Thayer’s Gull#: One l sl ba. over Middletown Marsh Jan 28 * (RD) 

Iceland Gull#: Four at Brantford Dump/Mohawk Lake Jan 2 (BL,KM); one I s ' ba. at Valley Inn [HW\ (RD,BC) and one I s ' ba 
at Tollgale Ponds (KM,BL,GN) Jan 9; one over Middletown Marsh Jan 15 and Jan 20 (RD), one at Cone 5 W of Millgrove | HW\ 
Jan 18 (RD); one ad. off CCIW Jan 31 (RD); one at LaSalle Marina Feb 22 (RC.GS,RD) 

Lesser Black-backed Gull#: One ad at Brantford Dump Jan 2 * (BL,KM). 

Glaucous Gull: Eight at Brantford Dump/Mohaw k Lake Jan 2 (BL,KM); three off CCIW Jan 31 (RD). 

Hybrid Herring Gull x Great Black-backed Gull: A probable hybrid 3 rd ba. at Cootes Paradise Jan 9 (RD,BC). 

Great Black-backed Gull: 61 at Brantford Dump/Mohawk Lake Jan 2 (BL,KM). 

IVORY GULL#: One 1 sl ba. seen earlier during the day in Toronto flying west was spotted going to roost at dusk at Bronte Harbour 
Jan 23 * (GC), providing the fourth record for the HSA and the first since 1962. 

Snowy Owl#: One at CCIW Jan 4*-6 (RD); one at Hwy 403 & Dundas St.. Mississauga/Oakville Jan 29-31 (MCh,LNu,m obs); 
one at Valens Rd S of Cone 8 \HW\ Feb 4 (BS etal.). 

Barred Owl#: One at Grand River & Irish Line Dec 31 (JDi). 

Long-eared Owl#: Birds at Bronte Woods \HL\ 1 -Jan 2 (DL.GL,CH), 2 -Feb 4 (JD). 1 -Feb 13 (RD); one at Ruthven, Cayuga 
\HN\ Jan 2 (JM). 

Short-eared Owl#: Two near Hagersville f HN\ Jan 2 ( fide JM); one at Bumhampthorpe Rd & 9 th Line, Oakville [HL\ Jan 19 
(MA); two at 10* Rd E S of Ridge Rd Feb 19 (RD,BC). 

Red-headed Woodpecker#: One win. at Irish Line & River Rd \HN\ Jan 2-29 (JDi;RD,BC); one win. at Mount Hope [HW\ 
reported in late-Feb (fide MS). 

Red-bellied Woodpecker#: One at Grand River at River Rd, Brantford |57?| Jan 2 (BL,KM); one at Miles Rd \HW\ Jan 18 (LE); 
one at Hendrie Valley Jan 28-Feb 25 (TT;m.obs.); one at Oneida 4 th Line W of Mackenzie Rd [//A/] and one at Vinemount South 
Swamp [HW\ Jan 29 (RD,BC). 

Pileated Woodpecker#: One at Bronte Woods Jan 11 (HS); one at Hendrie Valley Jan 16-28 (JD;LE;RD); one at Bronte Creek 
Prov Park [HL\ Jan 24 (FU); two at Kilbride Jan 30 (DCh,JCh); one m. at N Shore of Cootes Paradise Feb 27 (LE). 

Northern Shrike#: Two at Bronte Woods Jan 1 (KK); one at Mohawk Lake Jan 2 (BL.KM); one at High Level Bridge [HW\ Jan 
9 (RD,BC); one at Middletown Marsh Jan 13-Feb 22 (RD,BC); one at Safari Rd Wetland [HW] Jan 15 (RD,BC); one at Burloak Dr 
S of QEW [HL\ Jan 24 (BW); one at Kilbride Jan 24-30 (DCh,JCh); one at QEW & Appleby Line [HL] Jan 25 (MA); one at 
Christie C. A. Feb 13 (BW); one at Cootes Dr, Dundas [HW\ (JJ) and one at Old Guelph Rd (RD) Feb 18; one at 10 Rd E S of Ridge 
Rd and one at Kelson Ave [AG] Feb 19 (RD,BC). 

Horned Lark: 100 at Lynden Rd & Cone 4 \HW\ Feb 13 (BW). 

Tufted Titmouse#: Two atN Shore of Cootes Paradise Jan 1-Feb 29 (m obs.) 
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Carolina Wren#: One at Mineral Springs \HW\ Jan 13 (CB); one at Warren Park Dundas [HW\ Jan 13 (MMF); one at Chedoke 
Radial Trail [HW\ Jan 20 (JO); one at Verhoeven Rd, Burlington [HL] Jan 23 (DD), one present at Bedford Park Dr, Grimsby since 
July 1099 was last seen in early Feb (GM); one at S Shore of Cootes Paradise | HW] Feb 22 (JJ); one at Shoreacres Feb 26 (RD,JC). 

Eastern Bluebird: five at Bronte Creek Prov Park Jan 24 (FU); two m. at Taquanyah C. A. [//A 7 ] Jan 29 (RD,BC); one m. at Flwy 
403 W of Alberton \HW BR\ Feb 6 (BL), 10 at Kirkwall Rd & Cone 6 \HW\ Feb 6 (JGu); five at Woodhill Rd & Cone 2 Feb 13 
(BW); two m. at 10 th Rd E, Saltfleet Feb 27 (RD.BC). 

Hemiit Thrush: Two at Bronte Woods early Jan (m obs ); one at Cootes Paradise iate-Jan {fide MS) one at Red Hill Valiev. 
Hamilton \HW\ late-Jan {Jide MS); one at Christie C. A Feb 5 (RD.BC) 

American Robin: 75 at Middletown Marsh Jan 30 (RD); one partial albino at Morrison Creek. Oakville | HL\ Jan 31 (FU) 

Gray Catbird: One win. at Hendrie Valley Jan 1-Fe b4 at least (m obs ). 

Bohemian Waxwing#: Up to 150 at Nassagaweya 4 th Line & Sideroad 15 Jan 10*-Feb 21 (LMr); tw o at Bronte Woods Jan 11 
(HS); 21 at Bronte Creek Prov Park Jan 29 (FU), a (lock of eight at Cone 8 W of Valens Rd [HW'] Feb 6 (JO et al.) increased to 
100 later that day (RD el al. ); one at University of Guelph Arboretum [ WL\ Feb 6 (MJo); 150 at Centre Rd & Cone 12 E \HW\ Feb 
13 (RD) 

Black-and-white Warbler: Two were reported at Fifty Point C. A. Jan 18 * (LMk) 

WESTERN TANAGER#: One f at Shell Park/Bronte Woods Jan 1 -12 (GEim.obs). 

Field Sparrow: One at Grand Riv er al River Rd. Brantford Jan 2 * (BL.KM) 

Savannah Sparrow: One at Robinson & Potruff Rds [ZJA| Jan 16 * (BL), one at University' of Guelph Arboretum Jan 28-Feb 6 
(CE); one at Olympic Arena, Dundas Feb 18-29 (BW;m obs.) 

White-tliroated Sparrow: A max of four at Hendrie Valley Jan 16 (JD). 

White-crowned Sparrow: One imm. at Middletown Marsh Jan 1 -Feb 29 (RD,BC); one imm. at Westover Rd N of Cone 8 Jan 1 - 
Feb 20 (PS, AMS). 

Lapland Longspur#: One at Brantford Airport Jan 16 * (BL); nine at Oneida 4 th Line W of Mackenzie Rd Jan 25 (JM), and four 
there Jan 29 (RD,BC); four N of St. George Feb 3 (BR); one at Lynden Rd & Cone 4 Feb 13 (BW). 

Snow Bunting: 250 at Brantford Airport Jan 16 (BL); 230 at Upper Middle & Ford Rds, Oakville \HL\ Feb 1 (FU); 500N of St. 
George Feb 3 (BR); 150 at Lynden Rd & Cone 4 Feb 13 (BW), 

Red-winged Blackbird: One al Grand River at River Rd, Brantford Jan 2 * (BL.KM); 18 at Hamilton Beachstrip Jan 9 
(BL,KM,GN); one at Middletown Marsh Feb 24 F and 150 there Feb 26 (RD) 

Rusty Blackbird: One m. al Middletown Marsh Feb 1 * (RD); one at Sheldon Creek S of Mainway Rd, Burlington [HL\ Feb 5 
(MJ). 

Brewer’s Blackbird#: One m. near Clanbrassil \HN\ Jan 2 * (NM,SB). 

Common Grackle: One at Rosemary' & Douglas Sts, Ancaster [ HW] Jan 1 (RP,IS); one at Brock St, Dundas [HW] Feb 25 F 
(BW); 200 at Middletown Marsh Feb 26 (RD). 

Brown-headed Cowbird: 90 at Olympic Arena, Dundas Jan 3 (BW); three at Middletown Marsh Feb 26 F (RD). 

Purple Finch: One at Middletown Marsh Jan 10 * and Feb 11 (RD); up to seven at Westover Rd N of Cone 8 Jan 15-Feb 21 
(PS, AMS); one atN Shore of Cootes Paradise Feb 24 (BW). 

Red Crossbill#: Twn at Kilbride Jan 9 * (DCh,JCh). 

Common Redpoll: 50 at Westover Rd N of Cone 8 Jan 30 (PS, AMS); up to 100 at Nassagaweya 4 th Line & Sideroad 15 Jan-Feb 
(LMr). 
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Pine Siskin: 10 al Westover Rd N of C'onc 8 Jan 30 (PS, AMS); 20 at LaSalle Park | HL\ Feb 7 (RD) 

Additional species recorded in the HSA during January-February: Americaji Black Duck, Mallard, Bufflehead, Red- 
breasted Merganser. Rough-legged Hawk. Amencan Kestrel. Ruffed Grouse. Herring Gull. Rock Dove, Mourning Dove, Eastern 
Screech-Owl. Great Homed Owl, Belted Kingfisher. Downy Woodpecker. Hairy Woodpecker, Northern Flicker, Blue Jay. 
Amencan Crow', Black-capped Chickadee, Red-breasted Nuthatch, White-breasted Nuthatch. Brown Creeper, Winter Wren 
Golden-crowned Kinglet. Northern Mockingbird. Cedar Waxwing, European Stalling, Northern Cardinal Amencan Tree Sparrow. 
Song Sparrow, Swamp Sparrow, Dark-eyed Junco, House Finch, Amencan Goldfinch. House Sparrow 

Please send your bird records for March 2000 by April 10 to: RobeilZ Dobos. 11565th Cone. Rd.W , R R #2. Waterdown. Onl.. 
L0R2H2, ph: (905)659-7732; e-mail: rob.dobosuvjec gc ca 


Amphibian Calling Linked to Climate Change 


by Christine Bishop 

Amphibian Call Counts w'ere first 
organized in 1992 to monitor amphibian 
population trends. Tw'O survey programs, 
Road Call Counts and Backyard Surveys, 
are used to estimate the abundance of 
frogs and toads based on their distinctive 
calls. The Amphibian Backyard Surveys 
are of special interest to those tracking 
climate change in Ontario, lire amphibian 
data is starting to provide a long-term 
record of the response of amphibians to 
w arm trends in spring w eather 

While the spring peeper is alw ays an 
early caller and is quite tolerant of cooler 
w eather, the gray tree frog usuallv w ill 
not call until evening temperatures reach 


about 14 0 C and their peak calling 
time is usually late May to June 

In 1998, spring peepers and gray 
tree frogs w'ere both being heard in 
late March or April in all parts of 
Ontario! In 1999, we had another 
warm spring in southern and central 
Ontario with early calling dales just 
slightly later than in 1998 In 2000. 
the record breaking warm weather 
during 6-9 March 2000 meant the 
first spring peepers were even being 
heard in the Guelph area! On 13 March, 
along Lake Erie, spring peepers were 
still going even at -2 C in the evening. 

We are still looking for volunteers 
for the Road Call Counts and Backyard 



Surveys in central and northern Ontario. 

If you would like to participate 
contact: Canadian Wildlife Serv ice / Glenn 
Barrett at Box 5050. Burlington L7R 4A6, 
glenn. barrett rtlec.gc. ca; 336-4952.^1 


Naturalizing the new Harbourfront Trail 


Volunteers are needed to help 
develop the natural areas along the new' 
Hamilton Harbourfront trail that will 
connect Bayfront Park with the 
Desjardins Canal. The 3.4 kilometre trail 
will be multi-use. Via a floating trail 
located in the Desjardins Canal, it will 
also link up with trails m Cootes Paradise. 

Over 13,000 plants need to be pul 
in. including trees, shmbs and wetland 
species The HNC is donating $ 1 (),()()() 


towards the naturalization project as part 
of the disbursement of the Townson 
bequest. 

This will pay for the dev elopment 
of 165 square metres of w etlands, the 
purchase and planting of six large trees, 
and the installation of a bench recognizing 
the Club. 

The trail is scheduled lo open at the 
beginning of July. Volunteer planters 


are needed for the following days: 
Saturday, April 29; Sunday, Apnl 30, 
Saturday, May 6; and Sunday, May 7 

The meeting spot is the Bayfront 
Park parking lot at 8:45 am. Bring 
gloves, and a spade or shovel. If you 
wish to pre-register on any of these 
dates or if you require additional 
information, you can contact Bay Area 
Restoration Council at 525-9140 ext. 
27405 or email <barc/rt!mcmaster ca>H 
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Weaving Science and Narrative into Poetry 


reviewed by Carl Rothfels 

Non-birding friends seem to assume 
that, since I like birds, I’ll enjoy anything 
related to feathers and beaks. 

Bird calendars, bird stickers, bird 
Christmas tree ornaments - the pile in the 
attic keeps growing. And that’s where I 
expected Living on the Wind to end up 
when it w'as handed to me by a publisher 
friend of my mother's for Chnstmas. 
Was I ever wrong. 

Living on the Wind is a phenomenal 
book. Weidensaul has a marvelous 
capacity to weave science and narrative 
into a finished product verging on poetry'. 

The reader follows him on his 
exploratory journey from Izembek wildlife 
refuge at the tip of the Alaska Peninsula 
to the dense clouds of Swainson’s Haw'ks 
settling over their roosting sites on the 
Argentinean Pampas; all the w'hile 
surrounded by the miracle of bird 
migration. Ican’tthinkofabook besides 
Beak of the Finch that can possibly rival 


Book Review 
Living on the Wind Across 
the Hemisphere with Migratory Birds 
by Scott Weidensaul 
North Point Press, 1999 


Weidensaul’s meshing of science and 
story telling. Breathlessly w e follow him 
around the hemisphere, seeing what he 
saw , thinking his thoughts, all the while 
subconsciously absorbing a quantity of 
bird migration infonnation that must have 
taken him years of research to amass. 

Birders will be hooked by the pure 
voyeurism of reading his accounts - 
imagine w'atching the long wings of black¬ 
footed albatross off the California coast, 
or the bristle-thighed curlews in Benngia 
feeding up for their uninterrupted 5000 
mile flight to distant Pacific archipelagos, 
or the Jamaican lizard-cuckoos in their 
little islands of remaining habitat. 

It is clear that this book w as written 
by a birder. The only way fellow birders 


can beat the thrill of reading Weidensaul’s 
accounts w'ould be to go to the birding 
hotspots of file Americans themselves. 

But the true strength of this book is 
that one needn’t have any previous interest 
in birding for it to be a captivating and 
illuminating read 

Weidensaul brings to life the birds he 
discusses with his descriptive bnlliance. 
For this is not just a story about birds or 
birding, it is a story about vibrant people, 
vibrant places, and issues of the gravest 
importance. Weidensaul, like all good 
naturalists, has an eye for detail and a 
passion for natural places and their 
conservation. Encouraging and uplifting, 
yet rooted with a serious grasp of the 
perils facing migrant birds, Living in the 
Wind is a work that I would recommend 
to all club members. 

At 370 pages (plus another 25 pages 
of references - I’m not exaggerating!) 
this is not a small book, a fact for which 
we can all be thankful.^1 


Humour and Insight on the Care of Wild Birds 


Book Review 


reviewed by Jean Stollard 
Have you ever wondered if chickens 
have distinct personalities? I have always 
considered chickens to be the sheep of 
tlie bird w'orld - they all look alike and are 
devoid of personality. Along with all the 
information in her latest book, Linda Johns 
answers this question. 

An award winning painter, sculptor 
and poet, Linda Johns has written a book 
about her experiences with the wild birds 
who live with her in her woodland studio 
in Nova Scotia. This is the third book in 
this series of tales about the extraordinary' 


For the Birds: 

Mature Notes from a Woodland Studio 
by Lindu Johns, 

McClelland & Stewart 291 pages; $32 99 

birds w ho have shared her life. This book 
describes a year in her life as she cares 
for tlie various injured or sick birds that 
come to her from all over the province. 
Many times her efforts are successful 
and the bird is healed and returned to the 
wild, but sometimes this is not possible 
and the bird is destined to spend the rest 


of its life indoors among the other residents 
who, for various reasons, are unable to 
make it on their own. 

Chip, a female Grackle, arrived in a 
cage where she had been kept by well 
meaning, but inept, rescuers, her immune 
system unfortunately compromised to the 
point where she is unable to live outdoors 
with the wild birds. However, she thrives 
inside the large house where she has 
freedom to fly and get into mischief. She 
is accompanied in her deviltry by a tiny 
Japanese Quail named Basho who came 
into care after being rejected by a research 
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lab Since he is not indigenous. Basho 
cannot be released and spends his days, 
apparently quite happily, in the house and 
garden. Molly and Desmond are two 
pigeons who are the oldest members of 
this menagerie. They arnved in poor health 
and once better stayed on because Ms 
Johns could not bear to give them up. 

Bubble and Squeak are two roosters 
w'hose brooding mother was taken by a 
predator just as her eggs were stalling to 
hatch. Bubble was the only one hatched 
at the time of the rescue and his brother. 
Squeak, followed later that evening. Of 
the remaining eggs, Squeak w as the only 
one to hatch. His health was precarious 
from the start and he required temporary 
‘shoes' made ofcarpet to help uncurl his 
flexed toes. His thin feathers also meant 
he wmuld not survive the harsh winter 
weather. Since the birds were inseparable, 
both remained indoors, although they did 
go out in the yard during the summer. 
These are just a sampling of the birds 
who made their way to this haven and 
stayed. 

Others, such as Doc, the Saw-w'het 
Owl, or Bee-jay the injured Blue Jay, 

Celebrate Paradise 

On Sunday, April 16 from 10 am 
to 4 pm, the RBG is celebrating the 
natural beauty of Cootes Paradise. 

Visitors can learn about the work 
that has been taking place in the largest 
freshwater restoration of its kind in 
North America; see the Fishway in 
action; visit the aquatic plant nursery; 
see the pike spawning areas in 
Grindstone Creek; and hear about the 
birds who call Hamilton Harbour their 
home. For more info contact Dave 
Butler at 527-1158 ext. 237. 


recovered and returned to their lives ui 
the wild. 

Linda Johns writes with humour and 
insight about the birds in her care and 
along the way, provides valuable 
instruction to those finding injured birds or 
homeless nestlings, stressing the 
importance of appropriate diet When a 
bird is rescued it is imperative that it 
receives food that it normally eats, not 
dog or cat food, as sometimes happens. 
A ready supply of meal worms is 
recommended. She also gives us a 


glimpse of everyday life in an idyllic setting 
among the sixty acres she shares with 
her husband Mack 

How ever, if y ou are troubled by 
anthropomorphism and annoyed by 
fragmented sentences, tins book is not 
for you But if you want to look at the 
natural w orld through the eyes of a poet 
and open you mind to her all encompassing 
view of nature and human spirituality, 
then y ou will very likely find this a good 
read And, do chickens have distinct 
personalities^ Indeed, they' do!|H 



Although several of our regulars were 
away enjoying a sojourn in the south, 
more than forty stalwarts turned out for 
the February 21 meeting at the Canada 
Centre for Inland Waters. 

After announcements of general 
interest to birders, there followed an open 
forum about what was being seen locally. 
Highlights included tw'o Great Cormorants 
(adult and immature) at Port Credit 
harbour as well as a handsome male 
Harlequin Duck. A female King Eider 
has been feeding with the Mallards at the 
LaSalle dock. From the Niagara area a 
Black-headed Gull at Queenston and a 
female Blue-winged Teal at Dufferin 
Island were reported. Fifteen Bald Eagles 
were sighted in the area last week and 
significant numbers of Red-tailed Hawks 


may be indicativ e of an early migration 
Flocks of Bohemian Wax wings are still 
being found in v arious places. 

Wilson's Warbler, Wilson’s 
Phalarope, Wilson’s Plover, Wilson's 
Storm-Petrel... Lois Evans gave a brief 
overview of the life of Alexander Wilson 
(1766-1813) regarded by many as the 
father of American Ornithology' on the 
strength of his nine-volume American 
Ornithology; or (he Natural History of 
the Birds of the United States (published 
1808-1814) which was to sen e as the 
definitive work for American ornithologists 
for several decades. 

The feature of the evening was a 
presentation by long-time group participant 
Doris Rundle, based on a month-long trip 
in 1998 to Madagascar, Mauritius, 
Reunion and the Seychelles. Following 
an overview of fee history' of Madagascar, 
Doris showed slides illustrating the 
landscape, people and biology of fee 
islands including, of course, fee endearing 
lemurs and several of the more-fean- 
one-hundred birds that are endemic to 
Madagascar. Her presentation certainly 
caused many of us to place Madagascar 
on our “if only I could afford it’ ’ list.^l 
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MONTHLY MEETINGS 

Monday, April II) 8 p.m. 
Socializing from 7:15 pm on 

Location: RBG Centre 

680 Plains Ril. West 
Burlington 

Endangered Species 
Recovery Programs 
at the Toronto Zoo 

John ('arnio 

John Camio is Curator of Mammals at the 
Toronto Zoo. He will discuss the nature and 
substance of recovery programmes at the Zoo 
with a particular focus on tire Black-fooled 
Fernet and the Vancouver Island Marmot 
programmes. 

Next Month 

Monday, May 8, 8:00 pm 

Tracking the Sasquatch: 
Does the Trail Lead to 
Southern Ontario? 

Dr John Bindemagle 


Plant Study Group 

Thursday, April 20 - 7:30 pm 

Workshop on Plant Photography 
with Lois Evans 

Seoul House, 375 James St. S. Hamilton 
I he Plant Study Group is an informal, 
interesting and interactive way of getting in 
touch with the natural world. The group meets 
li'orn March to November Please check the 
I FoodDuckfov the correct day as it will change 
throughout lire year 

Organizer: Jean Stollard 634-3538 


Bird Study Group 

Monday, April 17 7:30 p.m. 

Location: C. Centre for Inland Waters 

867 l.akeshore Rd 
Burlington 

t his is an informal meeting featuring a discus¬ 
sion of recent bird sightings, an identification 
session and a workshop, film or set of slides 
about some aspect of birding If you are a 
beginning birder, come out to learn more 
about birds. If you are an experienced birder, 
come out to share your knowledge and 
enthusiasm 

This month: Brian Ratcliff will make a 
presentation about his work with Peregnne 
Falcons in Noithem Ontario (see March 1 1 ood 
Duck for more details). Participants are 
encouraged to wear a t-shirt featuring birds. 
Let ’s see how many North American species 
we can tally. No meeting in May 

('ontact the Bird Hotline (648-95 3 7) for more 
information or visit the HNC website 


SUBMISSIONS WANTED 

Articles are neededlor the Wood Dink Please 
send submissions to Don McLean, 68-151 
Gateshead Crescent,Stoney Creek,Ontario 
L8G 3W1. You can also e-mail submissions 

to: dnn.mcfcnnfajlnvcn.org. 


Need a Ride? 

If you need a ride to the Club’s Membership 
Meetings, call any member of the Board who 
will atrange a ride for you! Members of the 
Board of Directors, together with their phone 
numbers, are listed on the back page. Guests 
are always welcome at our meetings 


UPCOMING EVENTS 

March 1 to May 15 

NIAGARA PENINSULA HAWKWATCH 

The Hawkwatch takes place at Beamer 
Memorial Conservation Ar ea on Ridge Road 
on the Escarpment above Grimsby (just a 
little west of Mountain Road). If you need 
help with identification, seek out HNC 
members. A south wind produces the best 
days. Contact Mike Street at 648-3737 

Good Friday, April 21 
COME HOME TO RED HILL 

Join Friends of Red Hill Valley and spend a 
Good Friday in a great valley. Meet at 10 am 
in the parking lot of Rosedale Arena at the 
south end of Cochrane Road. Call Don at 
664-87 96 for more info. 

Saturday, April 22 

LONG POINT AND SPOOKY HOLLOW 

Spring migrants and early wildtlowers. Bring 
a lunch along. Meet at 8 30 am at McDonald's 
at Upper James and Rymal Contact Frank 
Morley at 575-0668. 

Wednesday Evening Walk - April 26 
SPRING CREEK Will) FLOW MRS 

Meet at the Lion’s Club Pool on Jerseyville 
Road about 2 km west of Fiddler’s Green Rd, 
Ancaster. Remember to check out Dean s 
wildllower site through a link on the HNC’s 
homepage. Leader: Dean Gugler 627-9779 

Thursday,April 27 

SEWAGE AND WATER QUALITY 

Western Lake Ontario Environmental 
Coalition presents a free public forum with 
Dr. Murray Charlton of Envuonment Canada, 
Greg Hoath of the union representing workers 
at the W'oodward Avenue sewage treatment 
plant, and other speakers. Location is 
Woodward Avenue Public School (comer 
of Woodward and Brampton) at 7 :30 pm. 

RED HILL VALLEY WALKS 
Friends of Red Hill has eight walks in April 
and six more in May. Call Don McLean at 
664-8796 to obtain a complete listing. 
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MNC Board of Directors 
1999-2000 
Executive 


President: 

Christine Bishop 

648-8665 

Vice-President: 

Glenn Barrett 

525-2142 

Secretary': 

Margaret MeFadyen 

627-1034 

Treasurer: 

Betty Biushill 

664-8796 

Directors 

Conservation/Education: 

Sheila O'Neal 

389-7598 

EON Rep: 

Don MeFadyen 

627-1034 

Field Events: 

Heather Wilson 

528-2725 

Membership: 

Jocelyn Neysmith 

540-1094 

Past President: 

Pien e Arnold 

648-2519 

Program: 

Tom Crooks 

634-1178 

Publicity 1 : 

Ken Hall 

627-1320 

Sanctuary: 

Frank Morley 

575-0668 

Social: 

Alt’Senior 

527-0905 

Wood Duck Editor: 

Don McLean 

664-87% 


Co-ordinators and 
Representatives 
J r. Nats Co-ordinator: 

John Hannah 628-5.329 

Plant Study Group Leader: 

Jean Slollard 634-3538 

Mailing Co-ordinator: 

Norm Ralston 383-1397 

Volunteer Coordinator: 

Christine Bishop 648-8665 

Bird Study Group Leader: 

Lois Evans 

Birding Hotline: 648-9537 
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Membership Fees 1999-2000 

Lite Membership $350.00 

Single Membership 25.00 

Senior/Student Single Membership 20.00 

Senior/Student Jomt Membership 25.00 

Family Membership 30.00 

Junior Naturalists - lirst child 40.00 

Junior Naturalists - additional children 25.00 

Honorary Lite Member None 

Please remit to: The Membership Director, Hamilton Naturalists' i 'hih 
P.O Box S9052. Hamilton, Ontario LSS TRU 


HNC'Publications 


Hamilton-Wentworlh Natural Areas Inventory 
(2 volumes) 

Reptiles ami Amphibians of the Hamilton Area 
Checklist of the Birds of Hamilton-Wentworlh 
Date Guide to Birds of Hamilton-Wentworlh 
Citizens' Guide to the Protection of 
the Natural Areas of Hamilton-U 'entworth 
Naturally Hamilton: A Guide to the 
Green Spaces of Hamilton-Wentworlh 


S60.00 
20.00 
1.00 
1.00 
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